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SaBBc ap PAL BSe which his mother extracted oil to burn dur-! river, hoping. yet fearing, to see any traces 


—= - — j|ing the long winter evenings. He soon re- of her son. She ran to the village, and call- 





Translated from the German of C. Schmidt. turned with his basket quite full, much) ed for assistance. Her brother and neigh- 
pleased to think that he could be so useful. “bors pitied her and offered to join in the 
The Lost Son. | 
His mother wishing to encourage early habits | search —But their kindness proved useless ; 
of industry, thanked him and gave him a kiss.) Augustus was no where to be found. 


Full of joy, the child ran into the w 
not far from the borders of the Danube. |} again and again. 


Her husband had died in the flower ofhis age, 


Tueopora was the widow of a poor fisher- 
man, who lived in a lonely cabin in the woods, 





| *Hehas no doubt fallen into the river,’ 
At noon, he began to grow |) said the villagers ; we know the course of the 
tired and hungry.—Theodora, hearing the ‘currents ; we shall find his body on the sand 
and she found her greatest consolation and village clock strike 12, called him to dinner ; | bank yonder 
hope in her only son, a pretty little boy about|| and he ran home very quick. The frugal re-|) These words almost broke the wretched 
five years old, named Augustus. past consisted of bread and milk-porridge, | 


, mother’s heart. She returned to her deso- 
She taught him to be good and useful ;}| spread upon a little bench, in the shade of 


vitate cabin, and passed the whole night in 
and she worked very hard to support him.|| fine old tree near the cabin, on a glade richly 


jtears. At the first dawn of light she ran to 
It was her wish to leave him the hut in which carpeted with verdant grass. When 


they the river to watch for the body of her child. 


» Theodora said to| For weeks and weeks she might be seen 
of his father. The nets, hooks, and fish-|| Angustus, ‘ Now lie down under 


she lived, that he might follow the occupation || had finished their dinner 





this tree.) walking up and down the banks of the Dan- 
ing poles, were all arranged upon the wall, my son, and sleep, while [continue at my werk.) ube, sobbing and wringing her hands, The 
till the boy should be old enough to use them. || { will wake you when it is necessary. Sleep. fishermen, as they went to their work at day- 
This affectionate mother gained her living || sound, my love,’ said she, as she came back, break, or returned to their homes when the 
by making nets ; aud she often set up late at|/to take the bowls and plates from the bench. || sun was setting, constantly met the afflicted 
minutes after, mother asking for tidings of her boy. 


her darling was fast asleep, upon the green ve II Thus time passed on, and still nothing was 
vety slope. His little curled head rested on) | heard of her lost Augustus. * Alas" said 
one arm, and the other leaned on his basket.|) Theodora, ‘ Lam wretched indeed : to lose in 
He smiled in his sleep, and the restless foli-/! 








nights, hours and hours after the little An- When she came out a few 
gustus was asleep, earning something to buy 
food and clothes for him. 

This amiable clild deserved his mother's 


love; for it wos his greatest delight to make so short a time such a kind husband, and a 


age of the old beach tree, admitted a dancing! child so tenderly beloved. It is hard, very 
thing which reminded her of his father, he || sunlight on his face, which made the fresh) hard, to be resigned to the will of God" 
tried a thousand litthe ways to comfort her.|! roses on his healthy cheeks still more brilliant. Then with bitter sobs, 
One day, Theodorws brother, who lived in| Theodora looked back lovingly upon him 


her hoppy. When he saw her weep at ans 


| 
; 
| 








she would reproacl 





hersclf because she had let the bov go out of 


} 
. - . | ‘ . ' . . * * 
the next village, brought her a fine carp for] is she hastened to her work. She was in a) ber sight for a moment. She grew very thin 


dinner. The poor widow burst into tears. hurry, and time passed quickly. Two hours) and pide; and when the villagers saw her 


* Alas!’ said she, ‘I did not hope ever again| had gone like a moment, when the good! come out of church they shook their heads 
g y 


to see sucha fine fish in my cabin. ¢ Do} mother arose to waken her boy. He was no! mournfully, and said, * Alas! the poor widow 
wot ery, mother!’ said Augustus, nestling up| longer under the old tree. * Ah,’ said she) will soon follow her husband and child. 

to her side; * when I am bigger, T will ries ap herself, * the little one has again run into The curate of the village was a very good 
a great many fish for you—beautiful, beauti-| the woods to gather nuts for me. He is a man; and from his very heart he pitied the 


ful fish } eood child ; but T wish be had come to bid unhappy Theodora, Ile went often to her 


Theodora smiled through hertears. * Yes, ] me good by.’ She returned to her cabin to cabin and prayed with her. One day, as 
my child,’ she replied, * Thope you will be | finish her work, without feeling any uneasi- 
the comfort of my old age. Try to be as|| ness; but as hour afier hour 


tol , 


she was coming out of the church, he invited 
passed away, her to go home with him. As she entered 


good as your father was, and IT shall be aj) and still Augustus came not, she began to be his study, she looked upon a small round 


happy mother. [slarmed. She went into the woods, and picture. which hang upon the wall, and her 
One fine autumnal morning, the widow rose || searched and called, until she was weary; eyes filled with tears, 
very early, and began to work upon a net, | she could hear uothing but the echo of her ‘Why does that picture affect you so 
which she wished to finish in the course of ‘jown voice. She thought perhaps he night much ?? asked the curate: * do you know 
the day. | have gone too near the Danube, and bad fal. what it is ?” 
The litle Augustus left her side, and ran|ilen in. The idea fell like amass of ice upon * Yes,’ replied the widow ; ¢ it is the Holy 


into the woods, to gather beach nuts, from||her heart. She examined the margin of tie Marv, weeping for the loss of hei 


: ’ 
Son. 
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‘May it teach you a useful lesson, my 
daughter,’ replied the venerable old man. 
* Mary's eyes are turned towards heaven as) 


if seeking for hope and consolation there ; || 


and her hands are folded upon her breast’ in 


| 
} 





meek resignation to the will of God, I will 


give you this picture, Theodora; and when | 
you look upon it, T trust you will try to re- || 
member, that as the son of Mary rose from \ 
the dead, so your child, (if indeed he is “a 
longer in this world) has gone to the angels. || 
He cannot indeed return to you ; but if you! 
keep your heart toward God, you will go to |) 
him. The widow was very grateful for the | 
picture, aud promise’, whenever she looked } 
upon it, to remember the comforting words | 
of the good priest, and try to be humble and | 
resigned, | 
By degrees her grief became more calm, 
and she was able to attend to her usual avo- | 
cations. But still she could not look at the | 
tree, where she last saw her child in his 
beautiful sleep, without feeling a pang shoot | 
through her heart like red hot steel. One| 
day, she thought to herself, *T fear T shall 
never be able to pass this tree without an- | 
guish; but when IT remember the words of 
the good curate, my soul is comforted, I] 


will cut a hole in the tree, and place my pic -| 
ture within it: and perhaps the sight of that | 
will ease the pain I feel at my heart, when- | 
ever [ look on the spot where I lust saw my 
darling.’ 


She fastened the picture into the tree, and | 
sighed as she said, * Ah, mothers more hap- | 
py than Lam, know where the bodies of their 
children repose, and can place a humble) 
monument over their graves ; this tree shall | 
be a monument to the memory of my beloved | 
Augustus,’ 

And now we must leave the weeping moth- | 
er, to tell what become of the lost child, —| 
When Augustus first waked up, he rubbed | 
his eyes, and seeing the sun was fast going | 
towards the west, he caught up his litle bas-| 
ket and ran into tie woods, resolved to sur- } 
prise his mother with a great quantity of nuts, | 
His basket was already nearly filled—when, | 
not finding any more beach trees, he wander- | 
ed on, farther and farther, until he came to 
the end of the forest, by the side of the! 
river. 

There he saw avery large boat mare fast 
to the bank; the sailors were waiting for 
some passengers, who had not yet arrived, 
The other passengers, consisting of several |) 
families improved this opportunity to go on 
shore and take a little exercise. There were | 
a great many children amusing themselves by || 
picking up different colored pebbles. As | 





soon as they saw Augustus, they ran toward | 
him, and asked what he had in his basket. | 


They had never seen beach nuts before, and |) 
they thought them very pretty. ‘What queer! 
: . ; i 


‘the wealthy passengers. ‘Oh, it is a great 


little boy’s attention was so completely taken 


up, that he did not know when the boat started 





fruit!’ exclaimed Antonia, a little girl about 
as old as Augustus: * I never in my life saw 
chesnuts made like these.” * They are not 
made to eat,’ said Augustus, laughing, * moth- 
er gets oil from them.’ The children want- 
ed some of them to play with, and Augustus 
readily emptied his basket. The little fellow. 
having always lived in the woods, had never 
seen so many boys and girls collected to- 
gether before. He got into a pleasant frolic, 
and was quite beside himself with joy, He 
particularly wished to get into the boat; for 
a floating house, so much larger than his 
mother’s cabin, appeared to him a very won- 
derful thing. 

The children showed to him the boat, and 
Antonia showed him the saloon fixed up for 


deal handsomer than my mother’s room !’ ex- 
claimed Augustus. The childrenthen brought 
forward their dolls and playthings, and the 


fromthe shore. It sailed majestically down 
the great river—and still Augustus was busy 
at his play. Butas twilight came on, he start- 
ed up, and said *T mustrun home.’ When 
they told him be was far away on the water, 


he began to ery and sob saying, *‘ [want to go 


except the owner of the boat; he felt so em- 
barrassed to know what to do with the litde 
stranger, that he could netlaugh. They were 
passing by thick forests, where appeared no 
human habitations except such as were seen 
afar off. Just as night was closing in, they 
came within sight ofa village. The boatman 
wished to stop and leave Augustus with some 
one who would convey him home. But M. 
Val, the father of littl Antonia, opposed 
this.—A dreadful war then raged in Germany ; 
and he, and several other passengers had 
money on board, which they wished to put in 
aplace of safety. They urged the boatman to 
go on as rapidly as possible, for the least 
delay might prove a great danger to them. 
‘IT wish in my heart the poor mother could 
have herlost child,’ said M. Val; * but under 
the present circumstances, the thing is im- 
ig to- 


ward the Danube, and our moments are 


possible.—The enemy is fast advanci: 


precious.’ 

Thus urged, the sailors being promised a 
handsome reward for their speed, kept on 
their way during the whole night; and poor 
lithe Augustus cried himself to sleep. 

In the morning, the orphan renewed his 
sobs. The boatman saw some peasants on 


the bank of the river, and he begged them 





tomy mother?!’ 


Until that moment, the passengers supposed 


that he belonged to the boat. Every one 


began to inquire what was to be done with the 


child. Some loaughed at the distress of the 


poor littl fellow; but others more kind) 


hearted, pitied the anxiety ofthe mother, The | 


owner of the boat asked him what village he 
lived in. *T don't live in any village,’ answer- 
ed Augustus sobbing, * That is strange,’ 
said the man, * But you live ina house, | 


suppose ?’—* Oh yes, I live in a house,’ re- 


plied the child; * but itis in the woods, the! 
‘And what is the! 


village is a litte off!’ 
, 


name of the village ?? ‘Why the name is 


for pity’s sake to take the boy and find out 
where he belonged, But the men refused to 


| do it, saying they should never find his moth- 
ers and they had children enough of their 
|;oOWn to support, 

The boatman grew angry, and insisted 
| upon putting the boy on shore, and request- 
| ing the magistrates to place him in the alms 
‘| house.—Madame Val was a kind hearted wo- 
man, and she pitied the orphan with all ber 
heart—She whispered to her husband * Let 
us adopt this pretty litle boy, It will put an 
end to this tiresome dispute.” Mr. Val was 


pleased with the proposition, and exclaimed at 





once, ‘ Keep on, my good fellows—keep on. 


village,’ replied the simple boy; ‘ my mother|| Do not trouble yourselves about this poor 


always calls it the village; she takes me to 
the village to buy bread ; and when the clock 
strikes at noon, she says it is the bell of the 
village. 

The owner of the boat began to grow inmpa- 
tient. * What is the name of your parents 2 
asked he. ‘* My father is dead,’ replied Au 


yustus, ‘my mother’s name is Theodora th 


1] . . - . 
child, I will take care of lim, and be respon- 
| sible for all charges.’ 


The boat arrived safely at Vienna. M. 


| Val had a great deal of money; and the best 


| , 


mmasters were hired to teach Antoniaand Au- 


j}gustus, The litth boy was very ignorant at 
] first; but he was intelligent, and made such 


| Proxress that every body was surprised. At 


fisherman's widow.’ * But what's ber other || the same time, he was so modest, and so gen- 


, 


Iname ?? asked the man. ‘I never heard hei |} 


called by any other,’ said the little one. * A} 
- - } 
plague on’t!” exclaimed the angry boatman. | 


‘ There is no use in asking him questions. 1| 


|wish the fates had put him any were else but | 


aboard my vessel.’ ‘ET did not come with the | 
fates,’ said Augustus, sobbing and rubbing his | 
eves 5 ‘T never saw them. I came here wit! 
the tittle Lays and girls,’ 


Tis artless speech inade every body laugh. 


tle, that, M. Val and his wife soon began to 


love him, as if he were their own son, As 
he grew older, they observed with pleasure 
that he had a great aptitude for business, 
M. Val first made him a clerk iu his wealthy 
mercantile establishment, and afterward took 


him into partnership. 





| The litle Antonia in the meantime became 


ja young lady. She was intelligent and well 
Fe : é 
‘informed, and as innoceot and artless as she 
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was beautiful, She end Augustus were strong- 
ly attached to each other and her father was! 
not at all displeased when he discovered it.—| 


Ile said he could not bestow her upon a bet-} 
ter man than his adopted son, The young 
couple were married, and lived with her pa- 


rents.—On account of some important servi- | 


ces rendered the emperor, during the war, 
M. Val and his son-in-law received the title! 
of Barons de Valbourg. 


When his benefactors died, Augustus caine 


into possession of great wealth; and being 


fond of a retired life, he resolved to relin-| 


quish business, and purchase an estate in| 


the country. Having taken a long journey. 


and examined several, he finally determined | 


io buy the beautiful domain of Neukirch in| 


| 
Wurtemburg. 


When the young baron and his wife arriv- 


ed at their new residence, they found every | 
where traces ofthe destructive war,which had | 
so long ravaged the country. A great many 


houses were burned down, others partly in 





ruins, and vast tracts of lands were entirely || | 


uncultivated. This sad sight touched the | 





benevolent hearts of Augustus and Antonia. 





* Poor men !’—said they; ‘we must do all 
i! 


we can to restore them to prosperity.’ "Tim- 


ber was purchased to rebuild their babita- 
tions, and grain to sew their fields. In a 
. . Hl 
short time all the country around the baroni-| 

i 


al castle assumed a flourishing appearance. 


The villagers were full of gratitude ; they could 
not say enough io praise of their benefactor. 
When they loaded him with their thanks, 

he would reply, ‘]T was once a poor lost or- || 


phan. By the blessing of God, I have become 


rich; and IT hope God will always make my! 
heart willing to impart happiness to others.’ \ 

Very often the young baron thou; eht of his) 
mother; and wondere d who she was, and | 
whether she was vet living. A memorandum ! 
had been carefully preserved, stating that her 
name was Theodora the fisherman's widow, | 
who lived in a wood, near a village, not far 
from the shores of the Danube. 

While litte Augustus was surrounded with 
all the comforts and elegance that wealth 
eould procure, his good mother had met with | H 
many discouragements, _| 

| 


Not long after the loss of her child, the sol-| 


misfortunes and 





diers of the enemy came into the forest, and) 1 
she escaped suddenly to take refuge with her || 
But the village 
ground, and they were left without a home.— 


brother. was burnt to the 


| 
her brother, having lost all his little property. 
let himself out to another fisherman, and shi 
went to reside with a sister who lived at the || 
Here Theodo- 


made herself 


distance of about filty miles. 


ra staid several years, and 
extremely useful in’ bringing up her sister’s | 
numerous family. 

At last she received a letter from her broth- 


er, stating his wife was dead, and his daugh- 


jis known nomore. 


jin this world ; 


‘from the village where 


| 
lant, who chose 


| slowed to cui down a tree, 


}some young nobleman was her son! 


ters : marvin’ ‘end. ‘that, as there was now no} 


prospectof bettertimes he wished she would | 1 
come and keep house for him. 
feelings of joy and sadness, the poor widow || 


returned toher native place. She had scarce- 


ly arrived in the village, before she went into 


the forest to look at the tree under which she 
child. Bat alas! what 
she found there! The path leading | 


had last seen her 
changes 


to her cabin was entirely overgrown with 


bushes; the young saplings had become 


large trees; and she could not even deter- 
mine where it stood, i 


A long time she searched for the old beach | 


tree under which she shed so many tears. 
‘Tf the 
in the trunk,’ this thought she ; ‘ and thus I 


picture is gone, the hole will remain 


But amid the dense over- 
could vot distinguish one |) 


shall discover it.’ 
grown forest she 


. \| 
from another. An old man was tn the woods || 





gathering dry branches, and she tried to gain | 
some information from him. * You may as i 
well spare yourself of looking farther, my | 
good woman,’ said he; * it is not probable || 
that the tree you speak of is in ex'stence. | 


Since you left the village, children have be- 


‘come men, and alinost all the old men are. 


dead, Old trees have given rooin to young 


jones, wad the place where they once stood 


All things change rapidly 
and men disappear faster than 
trees, Here we have no resting place, The 
earth is not our home.’ As he finished 
speaking, he went his way; and Theodora, 
with a deep sigh, gave up all hope of finding | 
the beloved tree. 
The Baron de Valbourg lived a few leagues 
the widow and her|| 
brother resided ; but the village was a part 
of his territory. One day he went into the 
‘forest to mark out a certain allowance of 


wood, for his poor peasantry; and wishing 


| . 
ito see that each one received a share, he gave | 


out word that on a certain day, every peas- 
os J 


The brother of) 


Theodora was too ill to go, and he sent wad, 
sister 
lown for him. When his name was called, 

therefore, the widow stepped forward, and || 
said, * My Lord pardon his not being here, | 
for he is too ill to leave his bed. IT am his/) 


sister :—and he sent me to ask that a tree | 
i 


| enviy bee be cut for him.’ i 


Little did the Baron de Valbourg think that | 


‘the poor old woman was his mother! and 


she would never have dreamed that the hand- |} , 


| 
| 
| 
iT 
i 


But, without knowing her, de Valbourg || 


| . 
vhad compassion on her; for he thought she 


looked like one who had known many sorrows. 
He pointed out a very large tree, and ordered 
it to be cut down for her. * It is a very fine 


tree,’ said the forester ;—* had 


it not better 





the picture, 


to him to beg that a tree might be cut | 


\|be preserved for your lordship's o own use ? 
The birch trees and the poplars will answer 


With mixed ) just as well for the peasants.’ 


The Baron de Valbourg looked at him 
sternly, as he replied, ‘I do not consider it 
charity to give to the poor such things as I 
I wish 
this tree to be cut down for the poor woman, 
and the wood split, and carried to her door, 


do not think worth keeping myself, 


at my expense, 


When he had said this, he went away, to 


,eseape the thanks of Theodora, who with her 


jeyes full of tears, exclaimed, ‘May God 
She walk- 


ed quickly towards the village, to inform her 


bless you good young nobleman.’ 


brother of the kindness she had received. It 
\was twenty-six years since the mother last 
armen upon her sleeping child, 


when she 
again met bim in this forest; and here they 
have separated perhaps forever, had 
‘not Divine Providence brought them to a 
knowledge of each other. 

According to the order of the Baron, the 
great tree was cut down, and fell with a thun- 
dering noise. The workmen, who had re- 
|tired to a sufe distance, now approached to 
hew itin pieces. *A miracle!’ shouted they; 
‘Come and see a miracle 

The trunk of the tree bad been split by the 
full, and, a piece of bark falling of, the long 
lost picture of Mary, was exposed full to the 
view, There was a great wonder how it came 
there. *It must be a miracle,’ said the 
wood-cutter; * it is clearly a miracle ; for, 
look, there is no opening inthe bark ;’ it was 
covered thickly with moss, as are all the old 
trees of the forest.’ 

The Baron de Valbourg was not far dis- 
tant and he inquired why all the people were 
running to look at that tree—Being told 
What had happened, he went and examined 
‘It is truly beautiful and ex- 
said he. 


so . ‘ 
pressive, ‘No doubt some pious 


hermit placed it here; and with the lapse of 


to come to him, should be) time it has become overgrown with bark and 


moss.’ 
Suddenly he changed color and his hand 

trembled, 

claimed. 


‘It is indeed a miracle!’ he ex- 
Upon the back of the picture was 
1632, 


saw for the last time, under this 


written ;-—* In the vear of our Lord 
Oct. 10th, I 
tree, my only son Augustus, aged five years 
md three months.—May God be with him 
wherever he is;—and ws he consoled the 
Holy Mary at the foot of the cross, so may 
he, in bis mercy, console me, an afflicted 
nother. Theodora Summer.’ 

Quick as lightning, 


’ Baron de Valbourg !—He was 


the truth flashed upon 
the mind of 
that lost son—the names, the date, every 
thing proved it. He had not recovered from 
his surprise and emotion, when Theodora 
having heard the news. hastened to the spot. 


‘My Lord,’ said she, in a hurried voice, 





= 


~~ 
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‘the picture ismine, I beg youto let me have | 


it. That is my name at the bottom; our 
good curate wrote it all for me.” Exnbracing 
the tree, she wept aloud, as she exclaimed, 
* And do I live, after all my fruitless search, 
once more to look upon the spot where [ last 
saw my darling boy, him, alas, my old eyes 
will never look upon in this world.’ 


‘My good mother,’ said the excellent, 


young Baron, discovering himself to her, * I 


am your Lost Son, and God has answered | 


your fervent prayers for my happiness. My 
life has been full of blessings. And you, my 
dear mother, have at last your consolation. 
Under this tree you saw me for the last time, 


aud here we are re-united. In all these 


events, how plainly do we sve the finger of 


God V 


Silently and stevdily she gazed at him; but 


at last she fell on his neck, and sobbed. At 
this touching sight, the crowd that had gath- 
ered around them, melted into tears. * Yes 


. 


my son, at last replied the weeping dame, | 


* God hes ordered all in wisdom and kind- 
ness. He has done better for you than Leould 
have done ; and he has restored you to be the 
comfort of my old age, and the benefactor of 
all the country,—Blessed be the name of the 
Lord.’ 

The peasants drew near, and wished The- 
dora joy, and congratulated their young 
landlord with overflowing hearts. 

Word was sent to the village that Theo- 
dora would not return that day, and a nurse 
was provided for her brother. The Baron 
handed his mother into his carriege, and ear- 
ried ber to his castle. She had felt afraid to 
show herself in her humble dress, before her 


elegant daughter-in-law ; but Antonia had a 


: 
heart too noble to be affected by such trifles. | 


She ran with open arins to weleome her, and 
told her how glad she was to fold to her 
heart the mother of her good husband. Then 
the two little children, Ferdinand and Maria, 
were brought in, ‘They ran and kissed her, 
saying— Good morning, grandimanina!—and 
they jumped about with childish glee, telling 
every body, ‘Ah, we have got a grand- 
mamina !’ 

The good old lady's heart was full, and she 
wept for excessive joy. 

The vext day the Baron carried his mother 
back to his uncle’s house. As soon as her 
brother had recovered, the lappy widow wert 
to reside with her children. A ereat feast 
was given, to which all the peasantry, voung 
and old, were invited, and Theodora presided, 

Baron de Valbourg and his wife continued 
their beneficcnce to all the country around, 

The picture found in the beach tree, was 
hung over the fire place in the dining room ; 


the story was often told to the lithe children : 


and the sight of it reminded them to pit their 
trust in God, 





a 


The Specniator. 
A VERITABLE STORY. 


‘ How necessary and profitable records and 
observations are, albeit that they were not 
published in print, for at the time when Lord 
Littleton wrote, this record was not printed.’ 

So saith my Lord Coke, and a truer re- 
mark has not been made since his time, I will 
venture to say. But that is neither here nor 
there to my story, save that if it were not for 
observation, the following record would never 


have been made! 

In the year 1834, no man on the Penob- 
scot, was more respected among his ac- 
quaintances, than Stephen Skidd of Bangor, 
housewright. He was truly an estimable 
‘Jinan. Faithful, punctual, kind hearted and 
friendly, his neighbors were happy in his 
acquaintance, and his employers gratified that 


- 


in him their confidence was not misplaced. 


But there was destined to be a change in 


Stephen Skidd. Time makes great changes 


in men, but *the times’ make more, * The 
times’ were to make the change in Stephen. 
He had acquired a little property ; sufficient 
with the occasional use of his jack-plane and 








handsaw, to make him very comfortable 


through life. He bad get through the year 





| 1834, and the year 1835, dawned upon the 


same upright Stephen Skidd, withallits plans 


and schemes and speculations, and still the 
lie - . 
)jackplane and handsaw performed their usual 


|| offices. His was a sure and honest way of 


1 
i} 


Hit. Soon the startling news burst, upon his 


getting a livelihood, and he was satisfied with 


ear, that his next door neighbor had made a 
{} : 
‘thousand dollars inaspeculation. He thought 


of it, but the jack-plane and the handsaw did 


neighbor the reputation of whose brains was | 


| 


| lars! Frou thot moment the jack-plane and the 
jhandsaw kept Sunday every day in the week, 





|Stephen Skidd was of earthy mould, and al- 
}though he had a comfortable portion of this 
ll world’s goods, lie was not so absolutely devoid 
| of this world’s affections,as to deem an addition 
|to his stock a thing that could not be sought af- 
ter; particularly ifit could be obtained as one of 
hour good old ministers says, * free cost,’ 
lile, therefore, may be considered as now 
laboring under the speculating fever. With 


me assistance of one of his neighbors he 


r ’ . 
hundred dollars. In another operation soon 
fier he made fifty dollars. 


now completely upset, The fever grew high 





~ easily why could not large ones be obtain- 
i in the same wavy 7—Hle was among th 


pSpectitlors from morning to hice, and hati 
| lie . ' +! 
ihe nicht. His lessons were taken at the 


a ea . } ' . ' } 
|) Bangor louse and tue Exchange and at least 
S > 


not stop. ‘The news came to him that another | 


jnone ofthe best, bad made three thousand dol-| 


upon him.—If small sums could be obtained || 


|his mind became so filled with Townships, 
Numbers and Ranges, that I really believe 
it was frequently the case, as was said, that 
‘he could not be ina room where a map of 
‘Maine hung, but his finger would inadvert- 
ently point towards it whatever might be the 
subject upon which he was conversing. At 
length it was reported that Stephen Skidd 
|had madea great speculation. How great? was 
lehe inquiry. $10,000 ? What Stephen Skidd ! 
| $20,000! $50,600! and some said $100,600! 
/Pon my word ! what, Stephen Skidd! Finally 
public opinion settled down upon $50,000, 
jand Stephen Skidd was worth Fifty Thousand 
\ Dollars. 

Stephen Skidd was now another man. Mr. 
Skidd, dear reader. Shall [ introduce to 
your acquaintances Mr. Skidd, Esq ? That 
lady, sir, in that beautiful phaeton drawn by 
two white horses, is Mrs. Stephen Skidd, 
Esq ? That gentlemen in the gig on the Old 
Town road, is Mr. Skidd himself. Nobody 
cracks a whip over a better horse’s back, than 
Mr. Skidd. He usually drives to Old Town— 


an hour. He must be doing an extensive 
business. He is at the Mill Dam or at Old 
‘Town once a day at least, when be is not 





;gone to Portland or Boston, which is about 
once a fortnight. Didn't you see him last 
jyear, at the Cumberland House? What, 





not Mr. Skidd! Stephen Skidd, Esq ?— 


| Didn't you see him in Middle Street? No 
nan cuts vagreater loon than he did. [should 
have thought you would have noticed him, 

The confidence in Mr. Skidd—except 
amovg the * knowing ones’ was unlimited, 
His former upright character clung to hin. 
‘Ife borrowed and paid punctually 3 accom- 


modated by bis name and was accommodated 


| 
| 
| 
| in return, and every thing went on comforta- 
bly with him to the eyes of the world, I will 
not say that no jealous eyes were cast towards 
‘him, or that detraction withheld its breath 
‘from his character; for no name was ever 
so fair as to be entirely free from its impu- 
tations. 


The summer and fall of 1855 passed away, 
i} «sy ¢ . 
sand Mr. Skidd had been apparently driven 





‘with business. Although his wife dashed 
extravagantly, he never was seen engaged in 
| amusements of any kind. If be drove a 
i handsome horse, he drove it fast, and there 


|, was too much of an air of business about him 


mace an operation by which he realized an||to ullow a supposition that he was constantly 


hengaged in it. 


. ‘ : P oor * 
Poor Skidd was|| ‘The winter of 1856 came ; but it bore a 


different aspect from that of the preceding 


vear. Payments became due, Banks stopped 
‘their discounts, paper laid over, the unpre- 
cedented circulation of 1655 gradually cea- 
sed ia the same ratio. Many were the 


long visazes m the streets of Bangor, but 


Stephen Skidd, Esq. drove his gig as usual, 


twelve miles, in from half tothree quarters of 
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Not inany, mouths 6 since a client of mine 
called and wished to know if I could collect 
uw demand against Stephen Skidd for money 
lent ? 

* Stephen Skidd! wont he pay you ?’ 

* Pay me! no.’ 

‘Whats 

*He can't, he hasn't got the money.’ 

*What! have the 
purse too ?’ 


- 


; the matter 2?’ 


hard times closed his 

‘Closed his purse! He never has had any 
purse to close. The scamp is not worth a} 
farthing in the world ! 

* You surprise me! what has he done with 
his $50,000 ? 

‘He never had it nor a tenth part of it.’ 

‘Where did he get his money then? He 
has always paid up well—he must have had 
something.’ 

* He got it by borrowing. He borrowed of 
one friend to pay another, and as he always 
paid punctually, he continued to keep up his 
credit, until his friends found it difficult to 
get enough for themselves. Then not being 
able to borrow, he of course, was not able to 
pay, and now it is ascertained that he is worse 
than nothing. 

‘Put did he 
speculution ?” 

That 


thought he should be able to 


make nothing by his great 
was only a six months bond! He 
sell the land at 
He was told so, 


an vdvance, His specula- 


ting friends thought so, and reported the 


story of his having made a fortune. After 
had once got wind, there was no great 


difficulty in getting it of desirable dimensions. 
$50,000, but 
t 


1 don’t believe in all the six mouths 


Skidd was reported to be worth 


single offer for the bond.’ 

‘You surprise me! But his property be- 
fore he turned speculator, what has become of | 
that 2” 

‘Oh, the most of that went to pay for his 
bond ? and the balance would not go far to 
pay his traveling and other extravagant expen- 
ces 

* But his business 


s. You know it has been 
said that he 


was constantly occupied the last 
season. 

‘He was constantly driving about, doing 
nothing. I don’t believe he did five hundred 
dollars worth of business the past year.’ 

[ told my friend that he knew more about | 


Stephen Skidd than I, but Stephen might) 
This 


he thought was rather a poor consolation, for | 


make another speculation next fever. 


the cholera and yellow fever 


time first. 


* * 


* * 


M 


Was a 
now—I do not think that the spirit of 


r. Skidd, before he became a specuiator 
but 


spec- 


consistent member of a church, 


ulation is hardly consistent with the spirit of 


C bristianity. —Bangorean. 





he had a 


must have their | 
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From Rasente Sen s Female te. 
Martha Washington. 








| 
1) 
}| 
of General 
George Washington, was born in Virginia, in 


| Marrnaa Wasnaincron, wife 


| the same year with her husband, 1732, accor- 


| 
ie 


ding to Weems; ant probably he knew as 
well as any of Washington’s biographers. 
‘She was the widow Custis when she married 
| Col. Washington, in 1753. She is mention- 
‘ed by Ramsay,Marshall, Bancroft and Weeins, 
‘as wealthy and beautiful, one to whom Wash- 
vington had been long attached ; but neither 
‘of them give her maiden name ; and all but 
|Weems forgot to mention the time of her 
birth. But we believe that her maiden name 
was Dandridge. She was known to those 
‘who visited Mount Vernon, as a woman of 
domestic habits and kind feelings, 
‘husband, had gained more than the distinc- 
tion of a good soldier and gentlemanly plant- 
er, with whom one might deal with safety 
and be sure of getting fair articles at a fair 
After Washingtou was appointed to 





price. 
command the American armies, an‘ had re- 


paired to Cambridge to take the duties upon | 
himself, Mrs. Washington made a visit to the || 


eastern states, and spent a short time with 
TI he) 


for the vassals and | 


her husband in the camp at Cambridge. 
quarters were excellent, 
deserted their ele 


other wealthy tories had 


which were 
After 
Washington was seldom with 


She 


when he 


gant at Cambridge, 
t oceupied by the American oflicers 
Mrs. 
until the close of the war. 
in Maryland, 
resigned his commission, at the close of the 
|, year 1783. It is 
to New-York with the president, when 


Mansions 
this visit 
her husband, 
met him at Annapolis, 


not remembered that she 
came 
l the federal government was organized in 1789 

but was at Philadelphia during the first ses- 
sion after its removal to that city. A milita- 
ry man like Washington could not suffer even 
of social intercourse to move 


‘the courtesies 
. 
‘on without a strict regard to economical reg- 


ulations. These were displayed with good 
manners and taste. Mrs. Washington, in 





her drawing-room, was of course obliged to 


exact courtesies which she thought belonged 
rather than those which 


to the officer, r were 


congenial to herself, 


| 


| 
I The levees in Wash- 


ington’s adminstration were certainly more 


Fall 


dress was required of all who bad a right to 


courtly than have been known since. 


be there, but since that time, any dress has 
been accepted as proper, which a gentleman 
At table, Mr 
seldom conversed upon politics ; but atten- 


ded the 


chose to wear. s. Washington 


strictly to duties of the hostess. 


before her 





' 








I} 
! 


| 
| 











Foreign ambassadors ofien attempted to draw | 


her into a conversation upon public affairs, 
but she always avoided the subject with great 


propricty and good sense, 


curls that clustered on their pillow, 


| 
avansary Was ever more 


 ourtesiag in retirement then in public 


“It was not in the suloons of Philadelphia, 
when heartless thousands were around her, 
that Mrs, Washington shone the most con- 
spicuous. It was at her plain mansion house, 
at Mount Vernon that she was most truly 
great. There she appeared, with her keys at 
her side and gave directions for every thing, 
so that without any bustle or confusion, 
most splendid dinner 


the 
appeared as if there 
had beew vo effort in the whole affair. She 
met guests with the most hospital feelings, 
and they always departed from the place with 
regret. Her first husband, John Custis, died 
young and her son died still younger, leaving 
two children, a son and a daughter. A great 
part of her time was absorbed in assisting in 
the education of these children. They were 
the favorites of Mount Vernon, The place 
was one of general resort for all travelers : 
and every one, from every nation, who visit- 
ed this country, thought that his American 
tour could not be finished unless he had been 
at Mount Vernon and had seen the Washing- 
cakes of 


Of course, no eastern car- 


ton family and parteken of the the 
domestic hearth. 
crowded than the 
mansion house at Mount Vernon, in the sum- 
mer months. Washington died in less than 
three years after his retirement from office. 
le was as great, if nota greater, object of 


life 


for it was almost miraculous to a foreigner, 


to see the head of a great nation calmly re- 


siguing power and office, and retiring to a 
rural residence to employ biuself in agri- 
was to them the 


cultural pursuits. Seeing 


only method of believir 


we; 
12 3 


and they would 
sec. Mrs. Washington did not long survive 
her hushand ; in eighteen months she follow- 
She was excellent 


parent, a good wife, an important member of 


ed him to his grave, an 
 airaned and passed a long life without an en- 
emy. It is tobe regretted that an ample me- 
moir of this excellent woman has not been 
written; but we must content ourselves at 
present with a scanty notice. The few let- 
ters that have been published that came from 
her, show that she wrote with good taste and 


Her 


same vault with those of her august husband, 


pleasant style. ashes repose in the 


a family tomb, built within the pale of the 
pleasure grounds around the house at Mount 
Vernon. 








— WEsCwBBEaNy 


Sketch. 


kneeling in the deep hush 


A 


A MOTHER was 


of evening, at the couch of two infants, whose 


lrosy arms were twined in a mutual eimbrace, 
) 


that fell 


through the lattice over them like a silvery 


A slumber, soft as the moonlight 
veil, lay on their delicate lips—the soft bright 


were 


* 
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slightly stirred by their gentle and healthful) 
breathings, and that smile, which beams 
from the pure depths of the fresh glad spirit, 
yet rested on their red lips. —The mother 
looked upon their exceeding beauty with a 
momentary pride—and then, as she contin- 
ued to gaze on the lovely slunberers, her dark 
eye desponded with an intense and unutterable 
fondness, and a cold shuddering fear came 
over her, lest those buds of life, so fair, so 
glowing, might be touched with sudden decay, 
and gathered back in their brightness to the 
And she lifted her voice in 


dust. prayer 


solemnly, passionately, earnestly, thatthe Giv-| 
er of Life would still spare to ber those) 


blussoms of love, over whom her soul thus 


yearned. And as the low breathed accents 


rose on the still air, a deepened thought came 


over her, and her spirit went out with her) 
loved and pure ones into the strange wild | 
paths of life, and a strong horror chilled her) 
frame as she beheld mildew and blight set- 
ting on the fair and lovely of the earth, and) 
high and rich hearts scathed with desolating 
and guilty passions.—And the prayer she| 
was breathing grew yet more fervent, even to 
agony, that He who was the fountain of all 
purity, would preserve these whom He had 
given her in their perfect innocence, permit- 
ting neither shame, nor crime, nor folly to 
cast a stain on the brightness with which she | 
had received them invested from His hands | 
as with a mantle. 

As the prayer died away in the weakness 
of the spent spirit, a pale shadowy form stood 
beside the infant sleepers. * IT am Death,’ 
said the specter, anl I come for these thy | 
babes—I am commissioned to bear them 
where the perils you deprecate are unknown ; 
where neither stain, nor dust, nor shadow 
can reach the rejoicing spirit. It is only by 
vielding them to me you can preserve them 
forever from contamination and decay.’ A 
wild conflict—a struggle as of the soul part- 
ing in strong agony, shook the mother’s 
frame, but faith and the love which hath a| 
purer fount than that of earthward passions. 
triumphed, and she yielded up her babes to) 
the specter. 

‘ Behold " said Deith, as he touched the 
fair forms, and the beauty of life gave place 
to a holier and yet deeper loveliness, * behold 
the sinile of innocence is now forever sealed, 
They will waken where there is neither blight 
nor tempest.” And the benign power, whom 
we call the spoiler, bore away the now perfect- 


ed blossoms of immortality to the far-off sky. 





Tendency of Truc Greatness. 


Nor unfrequently do we hear imputed to 
wit, the very faults that proceed from the ab- || 
sence of it. Your half-hints, the mere shad-| 
ows of ideas, darken the mind instead of 


enlightening it. Virtue is both an affection! 


lof the soul and a demonstrable truth: it 
‘must be either felt or understood, If you 
\derive from reasoning only what misleads 
‘instinct, without attaining to that which can 
supply its place, then it is not the qualities 


you possess that become destructive, but 


rather those in which you are deficient. Of 


all human calamities, the remedy should be 
looked for above. If we raise our eyes to 
heaven, our thoughts swell into a nobler na- 
ture; it is by soaring aloft that we breathe a 
purer air, and are cheered by a brighter light. 
Man should, in fine, be prompted to aspire to 
every kind of perfection and superiority ; 
nothing can more contribute to improve and 
refine his morals. Superior talents excite an 
admiration, and win an affection, which dis- 
poses the mind of those who possess them 
‘to gentleness and lenity. 
cruel dispositions ; you will generally find 
they are deficient in intellectual endowments 
of the higher order; nature even scems to 
have given them a cast of countenance that 
disgusts and repels; and they would fain 
avenge themselves upon the social order for 
I would, 
without the smallest fear or suspicion, con- 


what nature has refused them. 


fide in those whom T[ find satisfied with their 
lot, and who, .by some talent or other, can 
claim, and do really merit, the suffrage of 
mankind, But for the man who is incapable 
of obtaining from his fellow-men any pledge 
of voluntary approbation, what interest can he 
feelin the conversation of the human race ? 
To him whom the world admires, the hoppi- 
ness of the world must be dear.—WMadame 
de Stael. 





"nith and Hope. 


Ose morning 


as the sun arose, two spirits 
went forth upon the earth. 

And they were sisters. But Faith was 
of mature age, while Hope was yet a child. 

They were both beautiful. Some loved to 
gaze ou the countenance of Faith, for her 
eye was serene, and her beauty changed not; 
but Hope was the delight of every heart. 

And the child sported in the freshness of 
the morning ; and as she hovered over the 
cardens and cewy lawns, her wings glittered 
in the sunbeams like the rainbow. 

‘Come, my sister,’ she cried, * and chase 
with me this butterfly from flower to flower.’ 

But her sister was gazing at the lark as 


it arose from her low nest, and warbled among 


the clouds, 


And when it was noon, the child said again, 
‘come my sister, and pluck with ime the flow- 
ers of the garden, for they are beautiful, and 

or ‘ ° 
their fragrance is sweet. 


But Faith replied, * Nay, my sister, let the 


flowers be thine; for thou art young, and 


delightest thyself in their beauty. I will med- 


itate in the shade, till the heat of the day is 


Observe men of 


past. Thou wilt find me beside the fountain 
im the forest. When thou art weary come 
and repose on my bosom,’ 

And she smiled and departed, 
| After a time, Hope sought her sister, 
The tear was in her eye, and her counte- 


nance was mournful. 
Then Faith said, ‘my sister, wherefore 
dost thou weep and why is thy countenance 


sad ?” 
And the child answered, * because a cloud 
is in the sky, and the sunshine is overcast. 


|, See, the rain begins to fall.’ 

‘It is but a shower,’ Faith replied, * and 
when it isover, the fields will be greener and 
the flowers brighter than before.’ 

Now the place where they sat was sheltered 
from the rain, as it had been from the noon- 
day heats. And Faith comforted the child, 
and showed her how the waters flowed with 
a fuller and clearer stream as the shower fell, 

And presently the sun broke out again, 
and the woods resounded with song. 

Then Hope was glad and went forth to her 
sports once more, 


After atime the sky was again darkened. 





And the young spirit looked up, and behold 
lehere was no cloud in the whole circle of the 
l heavens. 

Therefore Hope marveled, for it was not 
vet night. 
| And she fled to her sister, and cast her- 
iself down at her feet, and trembled exceed- 
ingly. 
| Then Faith raised the child, and led her 
‘forth from the shade of the trees, and pointed 
ito the sun and said, 


} 


* A shidow is passing over the face thereof, 


but no ray of his glory is extinguished, 


It still walketh in brightness, and thou shalt 
See! 
jeven yet his face is not wholly hidden from 


‘ 


; us, 


wgain delight thyself in its beams. 


But the child dare not look up, for the 
gloom struck upon her heart. 

And when all was bright again, she feared 
to wander from her sister, and her sports 
were less gay than before, 


When the eventide was come, Faith went 


‘forth from the forest shade, and sought 
| 
the lawn, where she might wateh the setting 


sun. Then said she to her young sister. 


‘Come and behold how far the glories of 
| 


‘the sunset transcend the beauties of the 


morning, 
| 


sand give place to the shadow of night.’ 


See how softly they melt away, 
| But Hope was now weary. Her eve was 
heavy, and her voice languid. She folded 
her radiant wings, and dropped on her sister’s 


‘bosom and fell asleep. 





But Faith watched through the night. She 
wus never weary, nor did her eyelids need 


repose, 


She laid the child on a bed of flowers, and 
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kissed her cheek. She also drew her mantle 
around the head of the sleeper, that she might 
sleep in peace, 

Then Faith looked upwards, and beheld 
how the stars came forth. She traced them 


in their radiant courses, and listened 
their harmonies which mortal ear hath not 
heard, 

And as she listened, their music entranced 
her soul, 

At length a light appeared in the east, 
and the sun burst forth from the portals of 
Heaven. 

Then the spirit hastened to arouse the 
young sleeper : 

*‘ Awake, O my sister, 
day hath dawned, and no cloud shall over- 


she cried. ‘A new 


Awake! for the sun hath risen 
—.Viss Martineau 


shadow it. 
which shall set no more !’ 
From the Saturday Courier. 
The Rich Man’s Daughters. 
BY A LADY. 
Ix is often said that the times are strangely 


altered ; and certain it is that the people are. | 


It was thought honorable to labor, to be 
constantly engaged in some active and useful 
avocation—but now-a-days, it is thought hon- 
orable to be idle, ‘There is much complaint 
of the high price of every necessary of human 
existence, and with much trath. Bat if the 
amount of idleness could be 
mathematical accuracy throughout our e 
tended republic, allowing the drones only 
half price for services they might perform, 
which others are now paid for—it might not 
be an unsafe calculation to put it down at the 
whole amount now paid for provisions mar- 
keting in the United States. 
inconsistent to hear parents whine about the 


It is not a little 


price of provisions, while they bring up their 
daughters to walk the streets and expend 


money. 


In one of our great commercial cities, there | 


resides a gentleman worth from two to three | 


millions of dollars. 
and he required them alternately to go into 
the kitchen and superintend its domestic con- 
cerns. Health and happiness, he said, were 
thus promoted—besides he could not say, in 
the vicissitudes of fortune, that they might 


not, ere they should close their career, be 


compelled to rely upon their hands for a| 


livelihood ; and he could say that they never 
could become good wives and the proper 
heads of a family, until they knew with prac- 
tical experience all the economy of the house- 
hola affairs, 
the lady of a governor of one of the states— 
all are at the head of very respectable fiumni- 
lies—and they carry out the principles im 
planted by their worthy parent—winning and 


securing the esteem of all around them, 


Let the fair daughters of our country draw) 





to | 


calculated with! 


He had three daughters, | 


One of these daughters is now | 


= 


lessons from the industrious matrons of the}! 
} 


7 


what had happened, The likeness was so 





o 
_ 


by the runners, and he was captured before he 
Hie 
brought to the gentleman in two hours 


}past. Thecompanions of the men who fought || good, that the man was immediately identified 
the battles of the Revolution were inured to || 
| 


| hardships and accustomed to unceasing toil—} had time to dispose of a single article. 


jand so did they educate their daughters.) was 


| Health, contentinent, happiness and plenty 


afterwards, identified, the property found on 


ee ie Tigel 
|| smiled around the family altar, The damsel) him sworn to, and in six wecks he was on 


who understood most thoroughly and econ- 





omically the management of domestic matters, “ 
, . iz > Friendshi 
and who was notafraid to put her hands into | slay k riendship. : 
| Aunithe enduring associations which er 


the wash tub, for fear of destroying the elas- || 
i ; ; ° re jhance our pleasure and console us under 
ticity and dimming their snowy whiteness, || “opine : : 
Jaffliction are centered in the name of a 
was sought by the prudent young men OF ni wi ' k ad ; “ll 
‘ . ” “riend, ien the stroke of adversiy falls 

those days as fit companions for life—but |} ae sot 
J upon us, the sympathy of a true friend takes 

| 

a | When the 
household would make our fair ones faint||", . . 
i misunderstands our meaning, and attributes 


now-a-days, to learn the mysteries of the 


away half its heaviness, world 


away, and to labor comes not in the code of}| : ae 
ae bad motives to what are only il judged ac- 
modern gentility. | 


tions, we think, (what satisfaction those who 





have experienced the feeling alone can tell) 
When 


| wounded, slighted, cast back into the distance 


A Rogue Outwittied. 


Capraiww Maknyar, the popular author of 
‘Jacob Faithful,’ and * Japhet in search of a 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


there is one who knows us better. 








ily those whose fickle favor we had souglit 
‘ _ : A . | 5) g 

| Father,’ relates the following anecdote in a } gg : : 
| to win, we exclaim in the midst of our disap- 


| : 
late number of the London Metropolitan. 


/pointment, ‘there is one who loves me still ?’ 





WP alki al cnhiiinmnee re wus 2a chrionell 
alking about roguery, there was a curious " ‘ ‘ i 
- Rkagee , 5° , docile cai 8 hic! And when wearied with the warfare of the 
fincigent occurred some tine back, In which ° >» ° 

‘ world and sick of its harsh sounds and sights, 


| k 
}a rascal was completely outwitted. A bach- , eo ‘ 
¢ we return to the commnubton ol friendship, 


} 
jjelor gentleman, who was a very superior | 


| ; : ; ’ - . jas we rest after a laborious journey in a soft 
|) draftsman and caricaturist, was laid up in his 


| 
| He | 

J : «Vonument. 
could not move, but sat in an easy chair, and | 


sweet garden of refreshment and peace.— 


apartinents with the gout in both feet. 





; Was wheeled by his servants in and out of | EWuuimility. 


|| his chamber to his sitting room. Now a well Tury who in reality know much, are the 


| 
| known vagabond ascertained the fact, and’) most easily satisfied that they know but little. 


tched until the servant was sent upon #) ‘The last sentence uttered by the distinguished 


| Wa 


iinessage. The servant came out of the front 


La Plice was, * What we know, is little ; 


door, but left the area door open, communi-| what we are ignorant of, is immense.’ Sir 
jcating with the kitchen. Down went the! Tsaac Newton, before his death expressed a 
vagabond, entered the kitchen, walked up) similar sentiment—'I do not know what I 


| 
| . 
| gentleman quite alone and helpless. 


stairs, where as he anticipeted, he found the!) may appear to the world ; but to myself I 


‘Tam seem to have been only like a boy playing on 


sorry, sir, to see you in this situation, said! the seashore, and diverting myself in now and 


ithe rogue; ‘you cannot move ; and your) then finding a smoother pebble ora prettier 
. , vr > . ° . 
| servant is out. The gentleman started. © Tt) shell ordinary, while the vast ocean of truth 
is excessively careless of you toleave yoursell | jies still undiscovered before me. 


take the liberty of removing this watch and 


so exposed, for behold the consequences ! 
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r 


A Sieepy Har.—* Isn't your hat sleepy 


these seals off the table, and putting them into | inquired a litte urchin, of a gentleman with 


‘iny Own poc la shocking bad one on. 


* No—why ?” inqui- 
‘Why, because I think its 


ket; and as I perceive your keys 


| — . . 
are here, I shall now open these drawers and |) rt dthe gentleman. 


! 


see what suits my purpose.” * Ob! pray help || along time since ithad a nap,’ was the answer, 


‘yourself, | beg,’ replied the gentleman, who | 

| Letters Containing Remittances 
was aware that he could do nothing to prevent) , 7 : a et > 

i 5 i & Received at this Office, ending Wednesday last, deducting 

him. The rogue did so accordingly ;. he the amount of Postage paid. 

} 

i. ‘ : ' ; J.8.T. Bilboa, N.Y. 81,00; H. F. Catskill, N. V. 81,00 

] found the plate in the side board drawer, and) G73" Leroy, N. ¥. 8400; DS. R Troy, N. Y, 81,00: 
. : J.8. Catskill, N.Y, 81.00; P. M. Milton, N.Y. 81.00 

famany other articles that suited him, and in : ’ ey ag TE. oes, he 

7 ! J- S. jr Nunda Valley, N.Y. 81.00; W K. Clockville, 

bout ten minutes, having made up bis bundle, | N. ¥. 31,00; J. MR. Proctersville, Vt. 31,00, 


he made the gentleman avery low bow and 


But the 


Pip, 
on the Lith inst. Hency Martin, infant son 
and Margaret Spaulding 


e use In this city, 


of Noah A 


| decamped, gentleman had th 


fo his hands, and had not been idles; he had At New-Orleans, on the 27th ult. Mr. Sylvester G. Clark 
27th ult. Mr. 83 ark, 
; : . late of this etty, 
tuken an exact likeness of the thief with his At Hillsdale, on the 13th inst. Polly, daughter of Col 
; i 9 OF i e pst. o » Gaugcinte o 
Jordan, in the 22d yearof her age 


pencil, and on his servant’s returning soon 
In Kinderhook, on the 13th inst. Miss Margaret Hoog. 

In Watervliet, Albany County, on the 16th inst. Rev. 

Robert Bronk, late Pastor of the Dutch Reformed Chur¢ hy, 


in that place. 


j after he despatched him immediately to Bow 


| - 
|| street with the drawing, and an account of 
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The Spartan Mother. 
BY BULWER. 
My son! not a tear shall be shed, 
Tho’ my heart be as dark as the grave ; 
To weep would dishonor the dead— 
For Greece hath no tears for the brave. 


In thy fall thou hast triumphed, my son ! 
And all Sparta has conquered with thee ; 
The race of thy glory is run— 
But thy country, thy country is free ! 


When thy hand gave thy father his shield, 
As he left his last kiss on thy brow, 

He said, ‘I go forth to the field— 
And but for Greece for glory, like thou ! 


* Yes, if Hellas our hero should claim, 
Oh! remember thy breast is her wall! 
He said—and he went to his fame— 
He fell—as a Spartan should fall ! 


And when years had brought strength to thine arm, 
And I gave thee the sword of the slain. 

I felt not a moment's alarm— 
But I armed thee myself for the plain. 


As I braced on thy helmet, I smiled 

At the valor that flashed from thine eye, 
I gave thee no lessons, my child— 

I knew that thou never couldst fly. 


Away with each whisper of wo! 

Thou hast met with the fate thou hast braved, 
But thy feet were not turned from the foe, 

And thy Sparta, thy Sparta is saved. 





From the New-York Mirror. 
The Clouds, 
BY GEORGE D. STRONG, 

How beauteous o’er the blue expanse, 

Pencilling their shadows on the evening sky, 
The gathering clouds with gauze-like wings unfold 

Their heaven-wove tapestry : 
Veiling in mist the diin and wearied sun, 
Ere yet the drapery of his couch is won! 
Belold! behold them now ! 

Tossing their gold-edged tresses on the breeze ! 
Gliding like angels o’er the star-gemmed floor 

To heavenly symphonies! 
While distant, seen like Hope to Faith’s clear view, 
Sleeps in calm splendor the cerulean blue ! 
Ere yet imagination’s wand 

Has traced the vision on the teeming brain, 
The fleeting pageant floats in mist away 

Beyond the billowy main: 
But forms more beauteous wing away their flight, 
While eve reposes on the lap of night. 


Yon castellated tower 
As proudly cuts its turrets on the sky, 
As if the portals of its airy halls 
Blazoned with heraldry! 
And who shall say, but in its chambers glide 
Pale courtiers’ shadows—disembodied pride ? 


The mimic ship unfelds 
Her swelling canvass on the airy main ; 


And horsemen sweep in graceful circles, o’er 
The etherial plain ; 


| While forms of light, unknown to mortals here, 


People in myriads the celestial sphere ! 
| 
And many-colored flowers, 


Changing their hues with every passing breeze, 
Crown the fair summits of the mountain-steeps : 
The shadowy trees 
Fling their gigantic branches wide and far, 
Dimming the luetre of full many a star. 


How oft in childhood’s hour, 
I’ve watched the cloudlets pale the evening beam, 
While the bright day-god quenched his waning fires 
In ocean, pool, and stream. 
Oh then the clouds were ministers of joy 
To the rapt spirit of the dreamy boy! 
| Mother and sister! Ye 
Have passed from earth, like suns untimely set! 
Do ye not look from yonder throne of clouds 
Upon me yet, 
Beckoning me now, with eager glance, to come 
To the bright portals of your heavenly home ? 


| Seeptic! whose chilling creed 


Would chain the spirit to life’s bounded span, 
Learn from the clouds, that upward poise their wing 
To value man! 
Nor deem the soul divested of its shroud 
Less glorious in its essence thana cloud ! 





True Friendship. 

\* On! ‘tis not when the fairy breeze fans the green 

ocean, 

That the safety and strength of the barque can be 

shown; 

And ‘tis not in prosperi’y’s hour, the devotion, 

The fervor and truth of a friend’s to be known ; 

No, the barque must be proved when the tempest is 
howling, 

“When dangers like mountain waves close on her 
press, 

The friend, when the sky of adversity’s scowling, 

Oh ! the touchstone of friendship’s the hour of distress. 


When prosperity’s day-star beams pure and uncloud- 

| ed, 

Then thousands will mingle their shouts round its 
throne ; 

But, Oh! let its lights for one moment be shrouded, 

And the smiles of the faithless like shadows are gone ; 

The heart of the lonely, to cheer and caress ; 

His smiles like the Beacon-light, BLAZING in DAN- 
GER, 


Shed a beain o’er the gloom of the hour of distress. 


Oh! ’tis sweet’ mid the horrors of black desolation, 

While pleasure and hope seem externally flown ; 

When the heart is first lit by the dear consolation, 

That a haven of happiness yet may be won - 

Grief fades like the night clouds, bliss mingles with 
sorrow, 

When the first sunny rays through the darkness 
appear ; 

Aud the rainbow of hope, beameth bright as it bor- 
rows 


All its splendor and light from a smile and a tear. 


Oh! ’tis those whose 
and cheerless, 

Can feel the true burst of pure transport and bliss ; 

When the trusted and tried friend comes boldly and 
Searless, 


To shareand reliere the dark hour of distress; 


life’s path hath been cloudy 


Past grief may yet cease to be thought on, but never 
Can time make the feelings of gratitude less; 
May the blessings of GOD rest forever and ever, 





On him who forsakes notin the Hour of pisTRESs.’ 





Then comes the true friend who to guile is a stranger, | 


From the Churchman. 
Lines 
Addressed to a Child Deaf and Dumb. 
No speech upon thy lip— 
No word upon thy tongue ? 
No fond emotions gushing forth, 
Though thou art warm and young 7? 
| Hast thou ne’er lispeda prayer 
Beside thy mother’s knee ? 
And has thy lip not breathed the name 
Most dear in infancy ? 


Upon thine eager ear 

Do no kind voices fall? 

Do tender tones disturb the air, 
And thou still deaf to all? 

Is there no power to break 

| The strange, mysterious spell, 

Which in continued silence seals 
The lips we love so well? 


No, gentle child, thy doom 
Must ever, ever be, 

Mutely to watch each passing sign 
From those more truly free ; 

To gaze on every change, 
In summer and in spring ; 

But never hear the blithesome lay 
Of wild birds on the wing. 


Music—to thee, alas! 
Its joys are all unknown; 

Thou may’st see fingers touch the string, 
But never learn its tone ; 

And nature strikes a lyre, 
In fount, and stream, and tree ; 

Alas! alas! tou gentle child, 


Its notes tre not for thee. 


Thy mother’s soothing voice 
Will never bless thine ear, 
Calining thy wayward mood to rest, 
In softened accents dear; 
And the glad ’wild’ring laugh 
Of thy little sister gay, 





Must never reach thy bounding heart, 
| In all thine hours of play. 
} 
| 


We need no words to tell 
How dearly loved thou art; 
For affection speaks from out the eye, 
That index of the heart; 
And thou hast read full oft, 
| In many a starting tear, 
| That sorrow for thy darkened lot 
| Hath made thee doubly dear. 
| 


Yet there will come an hour, 
When death shall set thee free, 


l} That thou in heaven shalt hear the lavs 


Of sweetest minstrelsy ; 


And thou, then, blessed child, 
Wilt strike a seraph’s lyre, 


And the lips so long in silence held 


To highest praise asprire. M. N. M. 
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